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AVALANCHE LAKE. — F. T. Vance. 



$2co. You can hire a trustworthy guide for $2.50 
per day. Get provisions at the nearest settlement, 
and then get away from the latter as far as possible. 
As you will have to depend much on your sporting 
accomplishments for food, a rifle, fishing equipments, 
and strong, rough clothing are indispensable. Once 
in the heart of the wilderness, you will find your adroit- 
ness in fishing and hunting called into full play. 

The air of these mountains is impregnated with the 
wholesome, perfume shed by resinous trees — hem- 
lock, spruce, balsam and pine growing everywhere 
in profusion. Breathing, in woods of this kind, feels 
absolutely like a new sense. The tonic properties of 
the air increase the appetite, and brace the muscles 
to a wonderful extent. 

The gleaming lakes and headlong brooks of this 
region are its greatest attractions for the staunch 
angler, who, if possessed of the pluck and energy 
characteristic of the true mountaineer, will not be 
satisfied with following the beaten tracks of tourists 
in the more accessible reaches of the mountains, but 
will explore their wildest recesses in search of new 
waters. There must be lakes and tarns in the mys- 
terious depths of these mountain woods the margins 
of which have never yet been trodden by foot of 
white man, where the trout grow bigger, and rise 
bolder, and fight harder than the more familiar ones 
of the lakes often visited. Surely the tawny puma — 
lion of the western hemisphere — must have its fast- 
nesses somewhere in the vicinity of these. It not 
unfrequently happens to the sportsman, who is lying 
still for deer near the shore, to see one of these 
great cats come down to drink at some reach of the 
lake far out of rifle-shot. An explorer, who traversed 
these regions some years ago, told the writer that he 
once watched a puma for an hour through a field- 
glass. The animal sat on its haunches by the lake 
side and washed its face with its paws like a domestic 
cat, retiring into the woods, after it had finished its 
ablutions, with a slow and dignified step. Lynxes are 
denizens of these woods, too, subsisting chiefly upon 
the hares that are plentiful in the wilder places. 

One of our illustrations is a view of a very pictur- 
esque cascade called by the romantic name of " The 



Flume Fall of the Opalescence." The ravine through 
which the stream tumbles is narrow, hemmed in by 
inaccessible rocks, from every available crevice and 
nook of which spring trees and bushes of the resin- 
ous kind. 

Avalanche Lake, which is the subject of another of 
our illustrations, is perhaps the most impressive 
scene in the whole Adirondack region. It lies walled 
between precipitous mountains which rear their gran- 
ite sides thousands of feet directly out of the water. 
About four years ago, an immense avalanche, or 
land-slide, poured over the perpendicular rock which 
forms the base of the mountain, cutting a deep gorge 
in the solid granite hundreds of feet deep, and nearly 
filling the lake with a vast conglomeration of rub- 
bish. Great trees were cut and torn into pieces that 
resembled cord-wood, and splinters as small as 
matches were abundant everywhere. The force of 
the slide was resistless. Not a breath ripples the 
surface of this quiet sheet of water. It is too high 
for fish, and rarely does a bird break its silence, 
which is as ancient as creation. 

Calamity Pond, a small tarn, high up on the trail to 
Mount Marcy, is probably the highest point where 
the angler can practice his art successfully, It takes 
its name from an accident, which gives it a weird in- 
terest to those who have heard the particulars related 
by old guides who were eye-witnesses, or residents 
here at the time. It was many years ago, and a com- 
pany of New York capitalists had expended hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to develop the inex- 
haustible mineral wealth of these mountains ; they 
had built forges and villages, and were in full blast 
when the whole region was suddenly remanded back 
to its primitive wilderness. Mr. Henderson, the soul 
of the enterprise, while hunting one day, accident- 
ally shot himself as he stepped from a canoe on this 
pond, and died in the presence of his son and the 
guides. A monument, neatly carved, was brought in 
through the woods on a sled, when the ground was 
covered with snow, and now marks the spot where 
this melancholy tragedy occurred. 

Our full-page illustration presents a view of Lake 
Colden, a noble sheet of water, particularly notice- 



able for the fine contour of the mountains which 
tower around it on every side. 

About all these lakes and tarns of the Adiron- 
dacks, and about the primeval forests by which they 
are surrounded, there is a solemnity that has an in- 
expressible fascination for the explorer of their mys- 
terious domains. It is gray morning in the mountains, 
or evening twilight has rendered objects indistinct to 
the hunter, who is lying rolled in his blanket, by his 
camp fire. What strange, hollow cry is that which 
comes vibrating over the water, like the halloo of 
some water-demon that has risen to the surface of 
the lake ? That is the cry of the loon, or great north- 
ern diver, a bird that seems to haunt lovingly the 
wild lakes that give light and silvery refulgence to 
the gloom of the towering rocks and their dark pines. 
It is a startling sound, and one that accords well with 
the associations of the hour and place. 

We meet the city here in some form, likely enough 
in the form of the Jew peddler who met one of our 
artists as he was descending the mountains, loaded 
with the w indispensables of a sketching tour, and ac- 
costed him with the commercial remark, " Vot doesh 
you peddles?" 



ON THE RIVER. 

Between green fields and wooded heights, 

The river stretched at ease, 
The starry points, the dazzling lights 

Struck from it by the breeze ; 

The wavering smoke that floats, that trails, 

The rippling flags that fly, 
The glistening prows, the sunny sails, 

Of boats that pass me by; 

The gulls that, flying here and there, 

Now darken and now gleam ; 
The clouds that melt upon the air, 

Like snow on some slow stream ; 

Awhile I watch them dreamily, 

And then I hear once more 
The winds that search infinity, 

The waves that beat the shore. 

— Robert Kellev Weeks. 



